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SSS 
FATHER HAS COME. 

“Oh! father has come! Father has 
come!’ chimed in three little voices, as 
Mr. Byansel opened the outer door of his 
country residence, upon his return from 
business in thecity. Five pair of eyes had 
been watching for him from the parlor 
window, and when he came in from the 
railroad station, Lizzie, and Freddie, and 
Mary ran joyfully to greet him, just as you 
see them in the picture: even wee little 
Ben started across the room, Mamma keep- 
ing hold of him for fear of a tumble, and 
Carlo jumped up and said as plain as a 
bow wow can, ‘* O, father has come!’ And 
how, coat and hat must be taken off, and 
if there is anything stowed away in the 
pockets for good little children, it must 
come out to the light straightway. And 
then, father must have some nice warm 
supper, during which Lizzie and Mary tell 
him what fine lessons they have recited at 
school, and Freddie declares he has’nt 
cried once, all day, while funny little Ben 
chatters away in a language intelligible 
only to himself. Then the young folks 
give papa and mamma the “ good night” 
kiss,—the great arm chair is rolled up be- 
fore the fire,—slippers and dressing gown 
are brought forth, and the weary merchant 
blissfully forgets that any thing like profit 
and loss have existence. 

Oh! the blessings of a comfortable home, 
aloving wife, and healthy, dutiful children, 
after passing through the struggle and fe- 
ver of worldly competitions. 
describable. 

A sweet, a beautiful and truthful Jesson 
can be drawn from the above. It is this: 
—that our kind Father in Heaven loves 
us, his earthly children, with a tenderness 
Infinitely more deep and earnest than any 
earthly father cin feel for his human 
offspring. And when he comes to us, as 
he does come, or try to come every day of 
our lives, he longs to have us welcome 
him with a joy and trust as fearless, as 
these children seem to feel for their dear 

er, upon his return from the city. 

God never comes to us without a present 
Ofsome sort. It is not always what we 
Most desire, but it is always what will do 
us the most good. Sometimes itis disap- 
Polntment, sickness, misfortune and death! 
What we most shrink fgom, what we most 

j—yet it is always what we most 
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need, and what will ultimately most bene- 
fit us every way. Be it our aim then, al- 
ways to welcome our Holy and Benignant 
Father, however he may come, with filial, 
cordial, hearty trust and love.—[S. S. Gaz. 








Descriptive. 
ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—29. 
The Rhine. 


A few days ago I went down the Rhine. 
Faster than I could read the names and 
traditions of the old castles, we hurried by 
them; and one charming landscape follow- 
ed another with such rapidity, that instead 
of being sated with pleasure, I was tanta- 
lized into seeing the whole agains The 
result has been a second excursion, a tour 
made up instead of down the river, so that 
the struggling of the boat to stem the cur- 
rent as it flows between the cliffs, would 
give that time to look around me, which 
its downward sweeping the other day de- 
nied. To see the Rhine from Coblentz to 
Bergin, one needs to be full of the spirit 
of Longfellow’s Hyperiop—in fact, to have 
made that book the study of the previous 
week. One needs to know something of 
the men who once lived in the castles which 
crown the high cliffs along its course. I 
do not mean that he should be familiar 
with their history; but their names as they 
meet him in the guide book, should not 
be as unsuggestive as the leaders of Asiatic 
tribes. 

Of course I do not wish to write a des- 
criptive letter of the ‘“‘ Father of Waters,” 
as the Germans call it; such aletter would 
as little interest your readers in the purus- 
ing, «8 they would your Cousin William in 
the writing. Indeed, it is hard to talk on 
paper about the Rhine and make sense; 
the pen either runs away at the head of 
sentences of needless panegyrics, or refuses 
to do duty at all, as mine did once after 
seeing Raphael’s Madonnain the Dresden 
Gallery ; if one waits for the impressions 
which the tour makes, to become stamped 
in his memory, his letter would be little 
more readable than a catalogue of paint- 
ings. The Germans rarely undertake to 
talk at length of their river. ‘* Have you 
seen the Rhine ?” one asks ; if you answer 
“yes,” he rejoins, “ beautiful, charming, 
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admirable !” 


makes no difference in his words. 

There are“many things which conspire 
to give it its charms, some of which we can 
find on our own American rivers, but some 
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of which will always be wanting. Even 
without its castles and historical associa- 
tions, it would be one of the great objects 
in Europe to be seen by an American.— 
Those steep hill sides, which come down 
to the very water’s edge, so abrupt in the 
descent that you think you could neither 
climb up their sides, nor clamber down 
from their summits without danger, and 
yet terraced from top to bottom, and cov- 
ered with luxuriant grape vines,—the wood 
crowned heights which you occasionally 
see through the ravines, leading from the 
river, between the vine-clad hills,—the 
precipitous cliffs which at some places over- 
hang the stream,—the strongly flowing 
eddies, with which the steamer so manfully 
struggles and comes off victorious,—the 
loud and often repeating echoes, which 
when awakened with an Alpine horn, by a 
man upon the shore, come so sweetly back, 
but which crash so fearfully when the 
steward of the boat fires a loaded cannon, 
all give a romantic interest to the tour.— 
Nor are objects wanting at which you may 
smile. On the steamboat, types of all 
kinds ofcharacter are to be met, and peo- 
ple of very different nations. Englishmen 
on one side are grumbling about having to 
pay eighteen cents for a cigar; Americans 
are scolding because they can’t make the 
baggage master understand that they want 
to go to Baden, not knowing enough Ger- 
man to give the a the open instead of the 
close sound characteristic of our language, 
English ladies sitting in the bow of the 
boat, amid tared and dirty ropes, and 
among more dirty sailors, with true devo- 
tion to the beauty of the spot, spying the 
castles in the distance, while complaisant 
Frenchmen and French ladies sip their cof- 
fee on the after-deck, and quietly enjoy 
the prospect down the stream; Dutchmen 
prattling about something which your 
knowledge neither of German nor of Eng- 
lish will enable you to understand; and 
lastly, Germans either stupidly smoking or 
else enjoying the beauties of the scene with 
more real admiration than any others. 

The Rhine is a bad place to travel and 
not be imposedupon. Last evening as we 





were landing at Coblentz, a gentleman 
came on board, and walked directly to an 
American who was standing in company 
with two ladies, near my travelling com- 
panion and myself, and asked him where 
he intended to lodge. The American told 
him, and the man in reply said that the 
rooms in that hotel were to be assigned at 
auction, and that if he wished he would bid 
off a suit for the party. What effect that 
would have on the purses of the party on 
paying their bills the next morning, can be 
easily imagined. The trick was too palpa- 
ble for them to be deceived by it, and they 
sent the man away without thanking him 
for his trouble. They could speak no Ger- 
man, and had each puid two dollars for a 
dinner for which Germans were charged 
but sixty cents. It seems that Americans 
on the Rhine are becoming every day as 
much an object of ridicule as the Englisb ; 
for the Germans naturally make sport of 
people who allow themselves to be imposed 
on as the English and Americans do. Our 
public acts, within late years, have made 
America a bye-word through Europe; I 
could wish that, as travellers, we might at 
least not become noted for the ease with 
which we can be preyed upon abroad by 
persons whose existence depends upon 
their knavery. Cousin WILLIAM. 











Narrative. 











THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


[A Prize Composition by Miss Lizzie H. 
Young, read at the Seventh Annual Commence- 


ment of the Rutgers Female Institute, July Ist, 
1856. 


It was a lovely summer evening, and the 
setting sun cast his beams of softened glory 
on all surrounding objects, and gorgeous 
clouds of crimson and of gold were floating 
on the sky on many varied forms. The 
air was fragrant with the scent from orange 
groves and myrtle flowers, and soft, be- 
wildering music descended, as if from an- 
gel-harps, to wrap the senses of mortals in 
sweet enchantment. 

It was at that hour, when nature repos- 
ed in the serenity and quietude of twilight ; 
when the delicate blossoms had closed 
their tiny petals for the night, to awaken 
in the morning with renewed beauty and 
loveliness ; and the canopy of night, stud- 
ded with stars, bright gems of the etherial 
world, and the gentle moon as she rose in 
silent majesty cast her beams over the 
homes of man. 

At that hour, I was reposing beneath 
the shadows of a venerable oak, on a mos- 
sy seat of nature’s own providing, when a 
strain of heavenly musie reached my ear, 
and looking up, what was my astonishment 
to find a lovely being clothed im spotless 
white at my side. Tremblingly I inquired 
her name. Ina voice strangely musical 
she replied: ‘‘ My name is Prayer. Would 
you see my influence? come with me and 
your desire shall be gratified.” I ofcourse 
consented, and my guide, taking me by 
the hand, led me through many a varied 
scene, until at length we arrived at a spa- 
cious mansion, whose style denoted the 
wealth of its possessors. We. noiselessly 
entered, and beheld a young and widowed 
mother, and by her side there knelt a bright 
and beautiful boy—the cherished object of 
that mother’s love. His golden tresses 
fell in rich profusion around a form of fault- 
less symmetry, his dimpled hands. were 
gently clasped, and his pure heart was 
raised to God in earnest supplication. But 
as that mother gazed upon him her heart 
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was filled with anxiety, lest in after-years, 
when he should tread life’s paths alone, 
the temptations of this world should lure 
- him from the paths of virtue and rectitude 
into those of immorality and vice. Then 
she prayed, oh! how earnestly, and her 
voice grew tremulous as she uttered her 
heart-felt prayer: “*O God! protect my 
noble boy. Shield him from ill. Oh! 
keep his spirit free from vice, and bring 
him unto Thee, for Thou art pure and ho- 
ly: make him to love Thy glorious truths, 
and take him to Thy place of rest, when 
Thou shalt call him hence!” And long 
she thus continued; but still that little 
child knelt at her side and listened, as if 
conscious of the import of the prayer. 

And then, methought that years had fled, 
and I again stood within the threshold of 
that home. But now ’tis night, dark, 
dreary night, and in that room, his head 
bowed down upon his hands, and his strong 
frame shaking with emotion, sits that little 
child grown up to man’s estate. But he 
is sadly changed. His golden locks have 
now a deeper shade; those azure eyes that 
formerly beamed with gladness have a pen- 
sive light, and his brow wears a care-worn 
look. Hisgentle mother has long since 
departed, and rests within the silent tomb. 
His soul is heavy with thoughts of former 
years, for he has violated his mother’s dy- 
ing wish, that he should shun the company 
of the vicious, and lead a life acceptable to 
Him who rules on high. The tempter 
came, and in an evil hour he yielded to his 
influence, and the destroyer conquered.— 
He now sees the folly of his course, and his 
spirit is subdued, and he bends the knee 
to his Heavenly Father, seeking strength 
and protection, and at length he is com- 
forted by the assurance that he has not 
sought in vain. Then a holy light beams 
from his eye, a calm, sweet influence de- 
scends upon him, and the peace of God 
reigns in his heart, and he solemnly con- 
secrates himself to his Maker’s service. 

When in after-years we behold him, it 
is beneath the rays of an Indian sun, im- 
parting to poor benighted souls the know- 
ledge of their Savior’s love, ever ready, 
ever faithful to comfort the sick and the 
afflicted, and lead the wandering soul to 
God. Although the eve of life is fast ap- 
proaching, and sickness is his allotted por- 
tion, still he murmurs not, for he feels that 
it is the will of his Heavenly Father, and 
he brings those blessed words to mind,— 
**Whom the Father loveth He chasteneth ;”’ 
and his soul is quieted. As 1 was medi- 
tating on the great change that had been 
wrought in him, and recalling to mind the 
events of his past life, my companion turn- 
ed and requested me to inquire what had 
effected this change. I did so, and this 
was his reply : 

** When I was young and innocent, a 
gentle mother watched my footsteps and 
taught me the ways of truth; and then she 
prayed that God would protect and keep 
me from all evil. I was kneeling at her 
side and heard her petition, and my young 
heart was awed at the solemnity of the 
hour, and the angelic beauty of my moth- 
er’s face. Although the import of her 
words were to me unknown, yet the prayer 
lingered with me, and a distinct conception 
of it remained through after-life. But when 
years crept on apace, that mother was no 
more, for God in his infinite wisdom took 
her from this world of sin and care to dwell 
forever in a brighter sphere. It was then 
that my proud heart rebelled against my 
Maker; sinful repinings issued from my 
lips, and selfish thoughts dwelt in the hid- 
den recesses of the soul. At length the 
tempter came, and I proved a willing fol- 
lower. But at times, that ‘still small 
voice’ would warn me of my danger, and 
yet I persisted in the paths ofsin. But 

one dark night as I sat alone, in memory 
my gentle mother stood before me, and 
again I heard that prayer, and in a voice 
replete with agony she cried: ‘ Lord, save 
lest he perish!" And then a new feeling 
pervaded my heart, and I saw the folly of 
my former life, and resolved no lounger to 
pursue the phantoms of pleasure, but de- 
vote myself to a life of usefulness, and en- 
deavor to serve my Maker. And all this 
I ascribe to my mother’s prayer, and to the 
influence it exerted upon me. It awaken- 
ed me from a dream of sinfu) pleasure and 
led me to a life of usefulness and love.” 
As he finished speaking, my companion 
turned to me and said: ‘* Mortal! you have 
a mother: prize herhighly. It is she who 


watches over you in time of sickness, when 
you are laid upon a couch of pain. It is 
she who lifts the cooling draught to your 
parched lips, and ministers to your every 
want. And whendangers and temptations 
assail, it is a mother’s voice that ascends 
in earnest supplication, and a mother’s 
prayer that is offered for you at the throne 
of grace. You have seen my influence on 
the life of man, and when you see a wan- 
derer turn to his God, you may discern a 
mother’s prayer as the gentle influence 
that recalled the wayward to his duty by 
awakening in him sweet memories of early 
innocence. And should you, too, wander 
from the paths of virtue, oh! may you be 
reclaimed by the memory of a ‘ Mother’s 
Prayer.’” 

As my guide finished speaking she left 
me, and I awoke and proceeded to my 
humble home, with an abiding memory of 
my dream. 


Biography. 


CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES.—14. 
LIFE OF MATHIAS. 


Mathias was not an apostle of the first 
election, immediately called and chosen of 
God himself, therefore but little is said of 
him in Evangelical history. He was one of 
our Lord’s disciples, probably one of the 
seventy; he had attended on him the 
whole time of his public ministry, and after 
his death he was elected into the apostle- 
ship, to supply the place of Judas who had 
laid violent hands upon himself. 

The first thing the disciples did after 
their return from Mount Olivet, when their 
Master ascended to Heaven, was to fill up 
the vacancy ip their number by electing a 
proper person to discharge its duties. 

Accordingly two persons were proposed, 
Joseph called Barsabas, and Mathias, both 
being duly qualified for such an important 
office. The method of election was by lots, 
a way common both among the Jews and 
Gentiles, for determining doubtful and dif- 
ficult cases, especially in choosing judges 
or magistrates, and this course seems to 
have been taken by the apostles because 
the Holy Ghost was not yet given, by 
whose immediate dictates and inspirations 
they were afterwards chiefly guided. The 
prayer being ended, the lots were drawn, 
by which it appeared that Mathias was the 
person, and he was therefore numbered 
among the Apostles. 

Not long after this election the promised 
powers of the Holy Ghost were conferred 
on the apostles, to qualify them for that 
great and difficult employment upon which 
they were sent, that was the establishing 
the holy religion of the Son of God, among 
the children of men. 

Mathias spent the first year of his minis- 
try in Judea, where he was the means of 
converting many to Christ. After this he 
travelled into different parts of the world, 
to publish the glad tidings of salvation to 
those who had never heard of a Savior.— 
The particular portions of the earth which 
he visited are not certainly known. 

It is also uncertain by what kind of a 
death he died, sacred writings do not en- 
lighten us upon this subject. Dorotheus 
says, he finished his course at Sebastopee, 
and was buried there near the temple of the 
sun. An ancient Martyrology says that 
he was seized and stoned by the Jews, and 
then beheaded as a blasphemer, but some 
Greek writers tell us that he was crucified. 

EstELLeE. 




















Parental. 


ORIGINAL. 


PARENTAL EDUCATION,—No. 8. 


Do not be afraid of sending your chil- 
dren away from home. Send them even 
at an early age. Let them attend school 
in some distant town; and in several dif- 
ferent ones. Let them learn that there are 
other methods of doing business, and other 
means of living besides those intheirown vil- 
lage. A child always kept at home grows 
up selfish, narrow-minded and supersti- 
tious; he is ignorant of human nature ; he 
thinks a certain course is right or wrong 
because his parents taught so; he adopts 
the same side in politics, and the 
same tenets in religion, that his father did, 











simply decause his father adopted them.— 





Let a lad ofa dozen years be occasionally 
entrusted with business of some importance; 
let him be exposed to the various tempta- 
tions of the world; and if lessons of thrift 
and economy have been taught him; if ho- 
nesty, temperance, and piety have been in- 
stilled into his mind, he will execute his 
commands with admiration, and pass 
through all the allurements of life uncon- 
taminated. 

Do not tell your children too much what 
what to do, and howto doit. Do not 
train them too much, and above all, do not 
let them know that you are training them. 
I use the word train in its true, extended 
sense, and not in the limited one of reprov- 
ing absolute faults. Avoid both extremes, 
too little and too much training, but rather 
do everything right and well yourselves, 
and your children will follow your example. 
Let them have some things they can call 
their own, and manage in their own way. 
And if they should fail in their first at- 
tempts, do not laugh at or ridicule them. 
Let the opinions of childhood be regarded 
and encouraged on all proper subjects and 
occasions. Ifa child is never allowed to 
express an opinion, he will be very likely 
to have but few to express when he grows 
older; but if he is encouraged and put for- 
ward in a reasonable manner, and on all 
proper occasions, when young, he will put 
himself forward when he grows up, and 
will faithfully discharge the high trusts 
that may be reposed in him. D. Y. 


—— 








Learning. 
ORIGINAL. 


SCHOOL DAYS. 


Brightly shone the sun on the little 
school-house in the village of B—, and 
happy seemed the scholars as they stood 
conversing in groups by the open windows, 
or rambled merrily in the grove back of 
the house. Fresh and smiling was each 
bright face, as kind good mornings and 
pleasant greetings were exchanged. It 
still wants fifteen minutes to the time when 
they must again resume their task. 

Yonder, pacing along the dusty road and 
looking doubtfully towards those merry 
groups, is a young girl. Slowly she ap- 
proaches them; but no one seems inclined 
to exchange a greeting with her. Sadly 
she gazes from one to another; she meets 
no answering look of sympathy. But who 
is it? Love beams from her deep blue 
eyes, and her face, shaded by clustering 
curls, is fair tolook upon. But her dress, 
ah! that tells the story, it is clean and neat, 
but it is the garb of poverty. Now the 
bell sounds its summons upon the clear air, 
and the scholars seat themselves. The 
eyes of most of them are directed towards 
a desk ina conspicuous part of the room, 
for seated there is a new scholar. She 
looks round her somewhat timidly at first, 
but meeting the kindly glance of so many 
eyes, she soon returns their smiles. 

At recess she is surrounded by a number 

of scholars, and soon feels acquainted.— 
But while merrily conversing, her glance 
falls upon a girl standing by the door 
alone. She withdraws herself from the 
many who surround her, and placing her 
arm within that of the neglected one, ad- 
dresses a few kind words to her. The con- 
trast between them, if any one looks only 
upon the exterior, is great. One of them 
we have described as poor; the other, by 
her appearance, is evidently the child of 
affluence ; but her heart is kind, and she 
notices not the faded dress of the other; 
she only sees that she is neglected, and ap- 
parently without cause. She cares not for 
the scornful glance of some of the scholars, 
nor their exclamations of contempt, and 
before the bell again sounded, she had 
learned that the young girl whom herkind- 
ness had cheered, was the child of poor pa- 
rents; her father, a sailor, had not been 
heard from for many years; her mother 
worked as a seamstress to support herself 
and only child, Addie. 

The residence of Addie’s new found 
friend, Mary S—, was but a short distance 
from her own. It was a beautiful place. 
Rare flowers bloomed on the terraces, and 
clear fountains sent their spray high in air. 
The friendship commenced between Addie 
and Mary was cemented by further ac- 
quaintance. They studied together, and 
Mary was never happier than when roam- 
ing through the garden with Addie by her 
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Swiftly flew the summer months, and the 
rough winds of autumn chilled the flowers 
with their cold breath. But a colder chill 
fell like a blight on the heart of Addie 
She was to say farewell to one that she 
loved dearer than a sister. Mr. S—’s fa- 
mily were about to return to the city, 
Sadly Addie wandered for the last time 
through the garden; the insects flittin 
from flower to flower, had ended their short 
lives; the feathered songsters warbled 
their sweet songs beneath warmer climes, 
The flowers were faded and withered; the 
trees were stripped of their foliage—alj 
things seemed as sorrowful as her own 
heart. CHAPTER II. 

Brightly shone the lamps through the 
windows of a large mansion on Elm street, 
and reflected in subdued light on the form 
of a young girl reclining on a sofa. Her 
countenance was ‘ sickled o’er by the pale 
cast of thought ;’ her fair brow was: shaded 
by clustering curls; her deep blue eyes, 
beaming with kindness, were resting on 
the pages of a book she held in her hand; 
but the crayon of thought was delineating 
lively pictures above the Jetters. Have we 
not seen that form before? It is no other 
than Addie, and if we could interpret her 
musings, we should find them reverting to 
her childhood hours. Then she was the 
child of poverty ; now her father, after 
roaming for many years, was restored to 
his family. Wealth was at his command, 
and not only his own family, but many 
others felt its benefit. 

But the door-bell rouses Addie from her 
reverie, and the low, sweet tones which 
greet her ear, cause her to start. Surely 
she had heard them before; like snatches 
of long past, but not forgotten music they 
fall on her ear. Hark! that voice is plead- 
ing for charity. One glance is sufficient 
for Addie, she recognizes the friend of her 
childhood, even Mary S—. She pauses 
not to inquire why she is at her door ask- 
ing charity, but as a dear friend she greets 
her. Then followed a long story of the 
adversities of fortune. The once wealthy 
father was reduced to poverty; the blow 
was too much for Mrs. S—, and she sank 
beneath its weight. The pure spirit left 
its earthly tenement, and joined the angels 
above. Soon another grave was made by 
her side, and Mary was left an orphan.— 
Need it be added that she found a home 
with Addie? Thus riches vanish. The 
affluent to-day may be bankrupt to-mor- 
row. The only truly rich are those who 
‘lay up treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
theives do not break through nor steal.’ 

Lynn, 1856. ANNIE. 
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Benevolence. 





KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


Charley loves his horse ; and why should 
he not? A horse is a noble animal, so 
kind, so strong, so ready todo us service. 

Charley enjoys a drive with his horse on 
these fine June mornings, as much as any 
pleasure that is permitted him. He is ac- 
customed to rise betimes, and to see with 
his own eyes, and to perform with his own 
hands the things necessary to the proper 
care of his horse; and, therefore, when 
breakfast is through, and the home duties 
over, he is prompt at the moment to take 
his father to the counting-room. 

This has been a habit of Charley’s for 
some time past, and many good conse 
quences flow fromit. One thing may be 
noticed, it is vastly promotive of health.— 
Early rising, with a strongly prompting 
motive thereto, is one of the best things to 
give aruddy cheek and a sparkling eye; 

then, the active exertion implied in Char 
ley’s routine is of the same sort, and can- 
not fail to impart vigor, courage and hope. 

One other thing; what young persoD 
could take those drives, morning after 
morning, across the dewy meadows, amid 
the freshly-unfolded leaves, and the songs 
of birds, and not have a full impress of the 

beautiful in nature gradually written upod 
his heart? Good temper, also, affable 
manners and ennobling views, are closely 
allied to the above, and may justly be 
reckoned as a part of the consequences 0 
bis habit. But, important as these all are, 
I have singled out in Charley’s character 
that which I have mentioned in the first 
line of this article—Charley loves his hors 
——as the trait which at this time ¢ 
interests me. 
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Sitting at my chamber window, I have 
yen @ young man pass, again and again, 
snd I have been much interested in him, 
though I do not even know his name. He 
isa carter, or, as perhaps you would call 
him, a teamster. He has a fine, noble- 
looking horse; and I have my reasons for 
thinking that this young man is prudent, 
kind-hearted, and likely to get along well 
with whatever he undertakes. 

‘Ah, indeed !’ I think I hear you say, 
‘how can you know so much about him, 
when you cannot even tell his name?” 

Well, let us see. The horse, as I have 
sid before, is fine looking, and shows that 
the very bestcare is taken of him. That 
speaks well for somebody, does it not?— 
Next, I have inferred that the young man 
is the owner of the animal, because often, 
while riding on the tongue of the cart, just 
back of the horse, he stretches out his arm 
pettingly upon him, indicating confidence 
of more than a day’s growth; and if it be 
tue, it is an index backward to industrious, 
aving habits; and gives leave to look for- 
ward to the result of these, in conjunction 
with kindness, care, and order, all which 
make me hopeful for the young man’s fu- 
tare. 

But now to return to Charley. Think 
you he would lash his horse with the whip? 
Never. I doubt not his face would red- 
den, and he would have much ado to con- 
tol himself it any one should abuse his 
horse. How comes it to pass, then, that 
we 80 Often see the poor horses in the 
streets, with burdens which they can not 
vith all their tugging move, lashed with- 
out mercy? , it mast be that their cruel 
drivers had no kind mother to teach them 
kindness to animals. 

Let me tell you how Charley has been 
trained, andI think you will see a reason 
for his loving his horse. When he was a 
very little boy, some one made him 4 pre- 
sentof a pretty kitten. He was vastly 
pleased with it, as all little children are 
apt to be; but his mother saw that in the 
care of that pet, her darling boy might de- 
velop an important germ of a future cha- 
rcter. With this thought full before her, 
the took pains to encourage him to method 
and kindness in his treatment of his kitten. 
Every morning and night Charley was 
taught to leave a little of his bread and 
nilk in the bottom of his bowl to feed kit- 
tywith. He never was allowed for a mo- 
ment to hold his pet by the neck, or pull 
its tail, for the sake of seeing it struggle ; 
butin all things he was taught to make 
kitty happy. In that first training, other 
things were suggested to Charley’s moth- 

et. She thought how nice it would be, 
how profitable for him to have a canary, 
and, when the spring came, a brood of 
thickens. These things taught Charley 
tally rising, care, order, self-denial; and 
they were just the right preparatives for a 
noble boyhood, and a life of usefulness. 

lam much inclined to think that. the 
young man whom I see almost daily from 
ny window, has had a similar training ; 
ind ifso, 1 think you will see that the 
prospect before him is a pretty fair one. 

My children, have you any pets? Re- 
member, as you treat them, so, likely, will 
be your future character and success in 
life—A. F.S. [Student and Schoolmate. 











Religion. 


THE RESOLUTION TAKEN. 


‘Harry,’ said Edward Westville to his 
dearest friend, as they walked home to- 
gether from church one Sabbath evening, 
‘Harry, there is something I want to say 
to you.’ 

‘Well, what is it, Ned ?’ 

‘There is one thing I have made up my 
mind to, Harry; come what will, I mean 
fom this time to be on the side of Christ!’ 

* Why, Ned!’ 

‘I do, Harry, and I don’t care who 
knows it. I’ve been thinking about it this 
great while ; I know that you never sus- 
Pected it, because when my mind has been 
the most troubled I have appeared the 
most unconcerned. I’ve laid night after 
hight, almost determined that I would tell 
you and other friends my resolves to be a 

ian; but in the morning I was afraid 

‘9 do it; I am really ashamed of myself for 
such a coward as not to dare to do 
what I knew was my duty. To tell the 
arry,you were the one I was most a- 


ee 











‘Me, Ned!’ 

“Yes, Harry. You have such a way of 
making things appear ridiculous, I have 
often thought it all over how you would 
talk about me, and make the other boys 
laugh. But, ridicule me as you will, my 
mind is made up, and if we have got to go 
different ways we must.’ 

‘Ned!’ 

* What, Harry ?’ 

* Why, to tell you the truth, I have had 
many such thoughts myself, but the fear of 
you has kept me from saying anything 
about it. Last Sunday night, as we walk- 
ed home from church, after hearing that 
solemn sermon, I had it on my tongue’s 
end to say something of this sort to you, 
when you said something so queer that I 
thought you were far from anything serious, 
and I joined in your light conversation.’ 

‘ And yet, Harry, at that very time I was 
in the greatest anxiety and distress of mind, 
and was only trying to hide it from myself 
and you. I could not sleep that night, 
and you know on Monday what a head- 
ache I had in school. All this week I have 
had these serious thoughts, and I can 
stand it no longer. You may tell every- 
body you know, and the sooner the better, 
that God helping me, I must be a Christian. 
O, Harry, will you not say the same of 
yourself ?” 

‘I don’t know, Ned. Ido not feel as I 
did last Sunday night. It seems such a 
solemn business to be a Christian. You 
have to give up so much pleasure and fun. 
I would rather be happy while I am young, 
and be a Christian when I am old.’ 

‘QO, Harry, I am afraid that last Sunday 
night you grieved away the spirit of God, 
and I fear I have been the cause of it by 
not speaking the thoughts that were in my 
heart. May God forgive me. But, Harry, 
about what you were saying; do you not 
think it seems very mean to spend our 
health and strengthin serving Satan, and 
doing all the injury we can to the souls of 
others, trusting that when we are old and 
useless, or when we come to a death-bed 
God will pardon our sins and make us 
happy? 

‘Tis to my Savior I would live.’ 


He wants our best days, our labor and 
service. Who would not be ashamed to 
sneak into heaven just to be happy him- 
self, without having done anything on 
earth for the Savior who died that sinners 
might live forever. Besides, you know 
very well, Harry, that you have no right 
to talk of future days, and presume upon a 
long life of sin, when your health is_in the 
hands of the very God whose mercy you 
are abusing. I suppose your poor friend 
George calculated ona long life last week 
when he went out gunning. Where is 
poor George now? I shudder to think of 
it.’ 

‘I know that is all very true, Ned ; but 
some how or other I can’t feel it to-night, 
as I did last Sunday. I wishI could. I 
respect your resolution, and have no incli- 
nation to ridicule it.’ 

‘ Harry, will you not promise that you 
will join your prayers to mine, that the 
Spirit of God may once more visit your 
heart ?” 

‘I will try to, Ned; but I confess I 
have no heart for it. Now we must say 
good night, as I turn off here for home.’ 

And the friends parted. And as they 
thus took different roads, so in heart and 
spirit they separated, and their course in 
life was far apart. One went home with a 
‘peace that passeth understanding,’ in his 
heart; the other putting off his soul’s in- 
terest till ‘a convenient season.’ Will 
that season ever arrive? Time will show. 





NEVER DESPAIR. 


There is a great danger of Christian 
wives losing sight of the unconverted state 
of their husbands, when those husbands 
are affectionate partners, and kind, exem- 
plary citizens. And there is no less dan- 
ger perhaps, of discouragement, if many 
prayers have gone up for their conversion 
without apparent effect, and many tender 
words have been spoken in seasons when 
the heart seemed opened and impressible 
to receive them. Wehave seen wives who 
had tacitly abandoned all hope of the con- 
version of their companions in life, and 
cherished no real and vital solicitude for 
them. But the true Christian should never 
despair—but rely on the promises of God 





H 
ftaid of,s0 I determined to speak to youfirst.’ 


assured of finding fruit after many days.— 
Rev. T. S. Cuyler gives in the Christian 
Intelligencer an incident in point :— 
‘Iam forever done with church-going 
and preaching,’ said a sceptical husband to 
his pious wife, after listening to a pungent 
sermon on infidelity. But the wife prayed. 
That is what every wife can do. She pray- 
ed. ‘My dear!’ said she one evening, 
with gentle voice—‘ will you grant me one 
little request—Go with me to-night to 
meeting?’ ‘I will go to the door, but no 
further,’ he replied. ‘ That will do,’ said 
the amiable wife. They went together.— 
They parted at the entrance, her heart ab- 
sorbed, as she took her seat, in fervent 
prayer for her beloved partner. Some 
minutes had elapsed; service had com- 
menced, when suddenly the door opened, 
a heavy step advanced, and to her un- 
speakable joy her husband was calmly 
seated near her. That night Mr. H 
was interested and affected. The next 
evening after tea, as they sat conversing at 
their pleasant fireside, the husband rose, 
and while a tear trickled down his cheek, 
‘ Wife,’ said he, ‘is it not time to go to 
church ?” She sprung from her chair, and 
although it was early by a whole hour, she 
feared delay. Taking hat and cloak they 
went. That was the happiest night of 
their wedded life; for Mr. H took his 
place among the inquirers, and for the last 
ten years has sat beside his wife at the 
communion table. Reader, have you done 
all your duty to your unconverted friends > 
{[Ch. Watchman. 


Morality. 
BYE-AND-BYE. 


There is music enough in these three 
words for the burden of a song. There is 
hope wrapped up in them, an articulate 
beat of the human heart. 

Bye-and-bye. 

We heard it as long ago as we can re- 
member, when we made brief but perilous 
journeys from chair to table, and from ta- 
ble to chair again. 

We heard it the other day, when two 
parted that had been ‘ loving in their lives,’ 
one to California, and the other to her 
lonely home. 

Everybody says it—some time or an- 
other. The little boy whispers it when he 
dreams of exchanging the little stub shoes 
for boots like those of his father. 

The man murmurs it—when, in life’s 
middle watch, he sees his plans half finish- 
ed, and his hopes, yet in the bud, waving 
in the cold late spring. 

The old man says it—when he thinks of 
putting off the mortal for the immortal, to- 
day for to-morrow. 

The weary watcher for the morning, 
wiles away the dark with ‘ bye-and-bye.’ 

Sometimes it sounds like a song; some- 
times there is a sigh or a sobin it. What 
would’nt the world give to find it in alma- 
nacs—set down somewhere, no matter if 
in the dead of December—to know that it 
would surely come. But fairy-like as it is, 
flitting like a star-beam over the dewy 
shadows of years, nobody can spare it, and 
we look upon the many times these words 
have beguiled us. 

EE 


GET ALL YOU CAN. 


Passing two small boys in the street a 
few days since, who appeared to be in the 
midst of a very animated conversation, I 
overheard one of them (the younger) say 
to the other, with a great deal of emphasis, 
* Get all you can, that’s the way to do it.’ 
Without troubling myself about the ortho- 
graphy, my thoughts became interested in 
the principle which the language seemed 
to involve. 

Get all you can, has been uttered by 
older boys than these, and has become the 
motto of a laborious and perhaps (in the 
world’s eye) successful life of many a man 
who long since got all this world could 
give him. These men, thought I, who are 
rushing so hurriedly on through the crowd- 
ed streets—who are bustling through the 
days, the weeks, the years, are all saying 
to themselves get all you can , and it were 




















their hearts, honestly ; but it is too often 
the case, we fear, that those who make 
this motto their watch word, and wealth 





never repealed, and sow beside all waters, 


well they could add, in all the sincerity of 


the end of their getting, are regardless of 


ed do they become in the great end to be 
achived, and so magnified and remagnified 
in the shadowy distance, that it seems to 
sanctify any means whatever by which it 
may be attained. 

We are disposed to be as charitable as 
the perpendicular of truth, honesty and 
integrity will allow; but the fact is no less 
true than melancholy, that those who 
hasten to get rich do so at the infinite ex- 
pense of love, justice and truth. 

The best of all books says :—Wisdom is 
the principal thing ; therefore get wisdom ; 
and with all thy getting get understand- 
ing. In such getting there surely is safety. 
[ Rochester, N. Y. 








Natural History. 








A JEALOUS DOG. 


The follewing singular story is related 

of Judge Haliburton in his work entitled 

** Nature and Human Nature.” We can- 

not readily question the credibility of a 

story thus authenticated : 

‘* Last summer my duties sent me to 

George’s Island. I take it for granted you 

know it, it is a small island situated in the 

centre of the harbor of Halifax, hasa 

powerful battery on it, and barracks for the 

accommodation of troops. There was a 

company of my regiment stationed there at 

the time. I took this Newfoundland dog 

and a small terrier, called Tilt, in the boat 

with me. The latter was a very active lit- 

tle fellow that the General had given me a 
few weeks before. He was such an amus- 

ing creature that he soon became a univer- 
sal favorite, and was suffered to come into 
the house, a privilege which was never 
granted to this gentleman, who paid no 
regard to the appearance of his coat, which 
was often wet and dirty, and who was 
therefore excluded. 

The consequence was, Thunder was jeal- 

ous, and would not associate with him, and 
if he ever took any liberty, he turned on 
him and punished him severely. This, 
however, he did not do in my preserice, as 
he knew I would not suffer it, and, there- 
fore, when they both accompanied me in 
my walks, the big dog contented himself 
with treating the other with perfect indif- 
ference and contempt. Upon this occasion 
Thunder lay down in the boat and com- 
posed himself to sleep, while the little fel- 
low, who was full of life and animation, and 
appeared as if he did not know what it was 
to close his eyes, sat up, looked over the 
gunwale, and seemed to enjoy the thing 
uncommonly. He watched the motions of 
men, as if he understood what was required 
of them, and was anxious they should ac- 
quit themselves properly. 

“After having made my inspection, I 
returned to the boat, for the purpose of re- 
crossing to the town, when I missed the 
terrier. Thunder was close at my heels, 
and when | whistled for the other, wagged 
his tail and looked up in my face, as if he 
would say, never mind that foolish dog, I 
am here, and that is enough, or is there 
anything you want me to do? 

** After calling in vain, I went back to 
the barracks, and inquired of the men for 
Tilt, but no one appeared to have seen 
him or noticed his motions. 

“* After perambulating the little island 
in vain, I happened to ask the sentry if he 
knew where he was. 

“** Yes, sir,’ said he, ‘ he is buried in the 
beach.’ 

“Buried in the beach,” said I, with 
great anger, “‘who dared to kill him?— 
Tell me, sir, immediately.” 

*** That large dog didit, sir. He entic- 
ed him down to the shore by playing with 
him, pretending to crouch and then run 
after him; and then retreating, and coax- 
ing him to chase him; and when he got 
near to the beach he throttled him in an 
instant, and then scratched a hole in the 
shingle and buried him, covering him up 
with the gravel. After that he went into 
the water, and with his paws washed his 
head and face, shook himself, and went up 
to the barracks. You will find the terrier 
just down there, sir.’ 

“ And sure enough there was the poor 
little fellow, quite dead, and yet warm. 

“In the meantime, Thunder, who had 
watched our proceedings at a distance, as 
soon as he saw the body exhumed, felt as 
if there was a court-martial holding against 

himself, plunged into the harbor and swam 
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veral days, until he thought the affair had 
blown over; and then approached me anx- 
iously and cautiously, lest he should be 
apprehended and condemned. As I was 
unwilling to lose both my dogs, I was 
obliged to overlook it, and take him back 
to my confidence.” 


Mouths Companion. 
BOSTON, AUGUST 14, 1856. 





Beloit, Wis., Feb. 1, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Mother has sent for 
the Youth’s Companion for me for the last two 
years, and [ have been so much delighted with 
itthat Iam quite unwilling its visits should 
cease. She has therefore given me one dollar, 
which I enclose, that I may continue to receive 

it. Yours respectfully, Crara L.. WricHt. 


Torrington, Ct., Jan. 30, 1856. 
As a commendation of the paper, I wish to 


say that it is read and re-read. 
Yours truly, J. A. McKinstry. 








[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE TEMPEST. 

Daylight had faded. The moon rode high 
in the heavens, shedding a mild lustre on the 
blue waters of a lake that lay embosomed 
among the wood-covered hills; the twinkling 
stars were mirrored upon its clear surface ; the 
pebbly shore was gently kissed by languid rip- 
ples, whose subdued murmur was responded to 
by the plaintive tone of the everning breeze.— 
Small boats moved on its surface, and a few 
miles from the shore, a ship, with its white 
sails fluttering in the moonlight, moved slowly 
on. The passengers were scattered over the 
deck, or stood conversing in groups. One of 
their number lay at the stern of the vessel, 
asleep. 

An hour passed, and how changed the scene. 
What before was calm and still, the storm-king 
had now converted into a scene of fury. Dark 
clouds obscured the light of the moon, and stars 
were hid. The breeze howled mournfully 
among the trees; the lightning flashed vividly 
from cloud to cloud, and the deep, hoarse 
thunder reverberated among the distant moun- 
tains; the rain fell in torrents, and the tiny 
ripples were converted into foaming billows, 
that dashed impetuously against the ship, 
threatening every moment to bury it in the 
deep. More fiercely blew the wind—more vi- 
vidly bolted the lightning—more terribly crash- 
ed the thunder, and darkness increased the hor- 
rors of the tempest. Now the ship rode on 
the tog of a mountainous wave, and seemed to 
touch the skies, and anon plunged into the 
abyss of the deep, while the foaming billows 
roared terribly above it. In vain the crew ex- 
erted their utmost strength. The tempest in- 
creased, the waves broke over the ship, and 
she began to sink. ‘hey gave up in despair; 
no human means could save the ship. 

All this time one of their number was still 
sleeping calmly. They go to him, and with 
vehement cries arouse him from his slumbers. 
Serenely he looked around him, and stretching 
forth his hand mildly rebuked the maddened 
tempest. Instantly the raging sea obeyed.— 
At once the waves sunk, like a lion to his lair, 
into their bed, and the rain ceased; the dark 
clouds dispersed. But the passengers marvel- 
led, and said among themselves, “ What man- 
ner of man is this, that even the winds and the 
sea obey him?” 

Dear reader—He who rebuked the storm 
upon the sea of Galilee, accompanies each of 
us as our frail bark is wafted over the sea of 
life. And when the storms of adversity settle 
down upon us—when the dark clouds of doubt 
lower—when temptation’s billows roll over us 
—when rumbling murmurs break forth, and 
anger’s lightnings flash out, may we have faith 
and strength given us to cry unto Him who 
said “ Peace, be still,” and the wind and the 
storm which beats upon the troubled spirit 
shall cease, and there will be “a great calm.” 

Lynn, 1856. ANNIE. 





Bisuicat Porerry.—The Baltimore Female 
College have elected N. P. Willis an honorary 
member of their Parthenian Society, and sent 
him a massive silver medal as a “ premium for 


eminence in Sacred Poetry.” 
etushentiannenemneniiel 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
St. Louis, Mo., July 12, 1856. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed please find 
one dollar, to assist you in sending through 
your little paper joy and gladness to the hearts 
of thousands of both young and old. 

We often read that you are growing old—we 
know that it must be so, and soon you will 
have to cross the River. We feel as though 
that stream would be very narrow and shallow 
to one who through life hath sought so faithful- 
ly to honor the estes, 

May God in his good providence grant that 
your Mantle shall fall on one to whom he shall 
delight to pour a double portion of the same 
spirit that has animated you, my dear brother. 

Respectfully yours, J. Burron. 





Dariety. 
THE EARLY LIFE OF BISHOP BASCOM. 


The following account of the trials of Bas- 
com, the celebrated preacher, illustrates what 
the home missionary had to undergo some forty 
years ago: 

“In the western part of Virginia was situat- 
ed a log cabin, the chincks of which were 
daubed and filled with yellow mud—it had, per- 
haps, half of a second story, where you could 
study astronomy without leaving bed, and adopt 
the hydropathic without the aid of any doctor— 
the kitchen serves as a breakfast and dining, a 
dressing and a preaching room. A number of 
hens, with their chickens, are taken in for safe 
keeping. Amid the barking of dogs and the 
noise of children, the preacher had to study— 
and, after midnight, when all had retired to 
rest, stretched on his stomach before the em- 
bers of the fire, which served for his midnight 
oil, he not only acquired a sufficient knowledge 
to prosecute his calling, but became master of 
several languages. He preached in one year 
four hundred times, travelled five thousand 
miles, and at the end of that time his salary 
amounted to twelve dollars and ten cents!— 
That man was Henry Bascom, who was since 
raised to the Methodist Episcopacy, in which 
position he was an ornament to the church.” 

—_—@———. 


WHY THE DEACON STOPPED USING TO- 
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We had been conversing some time without 
seeing his pipe, and my curiosity being awak- 
ened, [ expressed my surprise, when he told me 
he had not smoked for near six months. This 
excited my wonder still more, and I requested 
him to tell me how this cameto pass. And he 
told me substantially as follows: ‘ First,’ said 
he, ‘I could not bear to see the young men and 
boys smoking in the street, and as my example 
encouraged them, I thought I would leave off. 
But this was not the reason—this had to do with 
the world. Secondly, I have barns. and I have 
to hire men to work ; and I thought if they saw 
me smoking, they might smoke, and take their 
pipes into my barns and set them on fire. But 
this was not the reason—this had to do with the 
world, too. There was another thing, and it 
was this ;’ and as the good old man spoke, his 
voice trembled, and a tear glistened in his eyes 
as he leaned forward and said, ‘I lost my 
sweetness in prayer, and I did not know but my 
smoking might have something to do with it, 
and [ thought I would leave off andtry. This 
is the reason, brother.’ 

_—_————— 


WELL SAID. 


The Indian in his native condition is no fool, 
as the following anecdote, related by a Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Baltimore Republi- 
can, attests :— 

“We met Col. Stambaugh, to-day in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol, and while we were looking 
at the carved representations over the door 
ways of the rotunda, the veteran Indian agent 
told us that in 1840, with a delegation of the 
Menominee Indians, he visited the Capital, and 
explained the nature and design of the stone 
groups in the rotunda, when the chief, ‘ Grizzly 
Bear,” turned to the eastern doorway, ‘over 
which there is a representation of the Pilgrims, 
and said, ‘ There Ingen give white man corn; 
and to the North, representing Penn’s treaty ; 
‘There Ingen give um land ; and to the West, 
where Pocahontas is seen saving the life of 
Captain Smith, ‘There Ingun save um life,’ 
and lastly to the South, where the hardy pio- 
neer, Daniel Boone, is seen plunging his knife 
into the heart of one red man, while his foot is 
planted on the dead body of another, ‘ And 
there white man kill Ingen.’ 

se 


ANECDOTE OF A PARROT. 


I must not fail to relate, for the amusement 
of your fair readers,a little story which, al- 
though very simple in itself, affords matter to 
laugh at. In one of the windows in an apart- 
ment situated on the much crowded and fashion- 
able walking place called le Boulevard des Ita- 
liens, a most wicked parrot hides himself be- 
hind sume curtains, haranguing all the passers- 
by. This bird isin the habit of calling out 
the whole day long the name of ‘ Edward, Ed- 
ward,’ in quick succession. Thousands of 
persons are passing the spot at every moment 
of the day, and up to a late hour in the evening, 
and it so happens that amongst a hundred pis- 
sers-by, some ten bear the name of Edward, 
all the Edwards walking past the spot look 
suddenly up to the house, exclaiming ‘hein? 
It suffices that one single person looks in a sur- 
prised manner up to some particular point to 
create an assembly of inquisitive persons. The 





parrot again calls out, ‘ Edward, Edward ;’ mean 
while about a dozen new Edwards have arrived 
at the spot, where they find themselves called 
by their name, and the crowd bursts out in 
reat laughter at the expense of the teased 
dwards. I have never known a humorist of 
reater imperturbability than this parrot is.— 
ot all the parrots are humorists, but many a 
humorist is nothing else than such an involun- 
tary comical parrot.—[ Paris Correspondent. 


————-_—__—_ 


AN OWL'S RETALIATION. 

Some time since one of my servants brought 
me an owl which he had captured. It wasa 
fine, vigorous bird. I placed it on aside table, 
where it sat with the solemnity of a judge; but 
a cat that happened to be in the room, eyed his 
lordship with no sort of reverence, and watch- 
ing her opportunity, when she thought he was 
wrapped in his intensest day-dream, she sprang 
on the table, and seizing the breast of the dig- 
nified bird, was about to devour him; but, with 
surprising activity, he instantly liberated him- 
self from the claws of his antagonist, and rising 
in the air a few feet, darted down rapidly on 
the back of the astonished cat, who ran round 
the room in agony, with her assailant riding 
triumphantly upon her back, and pinching her 
severely with claws and beak.—[.4ndrew Crosse 
in the Field. 


—_—@————— 


THE COMMANDMENTS. 

The late Dr. Dockhart, of the College church, 
Glasgow, when travelling in England, was so- 
journing in an inn when the Sabbath came 
round. On entering the public room, and 
about to set out to church, he found two gen- 
tlemen preparing for a game of chess. He ad- 
dressed them in words to this effect : 

‘Gentlemen, have you locked up your port- 
manteaus carefully ? 

‘No. What! are there thieves in this house?’ 

‘I did not say that, only I was thinking that 
if the waiter comes in and finds you making 
free with the fourth Commandment, he may 
think of making free with the eighth Command- 
ment.’ 

Upon this, the gentlemen said, ‘There is 
something in that,’ and so laid aside their game. 
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CHARITY. 

The Jews would not willingly tread upon the 
smallest piece of paper in their way, but took 
it up; for possibly, said they, the name of God 
may be upon it. Though there was a little 
superstition in this, yet truly there is nothing 
but good religion in itif we apply it to men.— 
Trample not on any; there may be some work 
of grace there that thou knowest not of. The 
name of God may be written upon that soul 
thou treadest on; it may be a soul that Christ 
thought so much of as to give his precious 
blood for it ; therefore, despise it not. [Leighton. 

—_—@———— 


A FAITHFUL SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 

‘Not a day goes over my head that I don’t 
pray for you.’ So said a faithful Sunday-school 
teacher to certain members of his class who 
were present at a prayer-meeting. ‘Come to 
the Savidr,’ said he. ‘O, that I could see you 
come. Nota day goes over my head but that 
I pray for you. Here is Christian faithfulness. 
This is doing the work of a Sunday-school 
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teacher. 
CLIPPINGS. 


For Moruers’ Eyes.—Mothers who en- 
courage their daughters in superficial accom- 
plishments and bold display, are often prepar- 
ing for them a lifetime of chagrin and misery. 
On the other hand, when they are trained at 
home, by precept and example, in retiring, in- 
dustrious, studious, virtuous habits, they are 
prepared to be useful and happy throughout life. 


Two travellers being robbed in a wood, and 
tied to trees some distance from each other, one 
of them in despair, loudly exclaimed: ‘O! I’m 
undone!’ ‘Are you?’ said the other, ‘then I 
wish you would come and undo me.’ 


If you are a precise man, and wish to be cer- 
tain of what you get, never marry a girl named 
Ann, for we oa the authority of Lindley Mur- 
ray and others, that ‘Ann is an indefinite article.’ 


‘ Are you guilty, or not guilty ? said the clerk 
of arraigns to a prisoner the other day. ‘ And 
sure now,’ said Pat,‘ what are you put there 
for, but to find that out ? 


What makes a man and woman fall in love ? 
Because one of ’em has a heart of steel and 
tother a heart of flint, and when they come 
together they strike fire, and that is love ! 


A little boy, while writhing under the tor- 
tures of an ague, was told to rise up and take 
a powder which she had prepared for him.— 
‘Powder! powder !’ said he, raising himself on 
one elbow, and putting on a smile; ‘ mother, I 
ain’t a gun.’ 

Women are like tulips—the more modest 
and retiring they appear, the better you love 
them. 

Is not every face beautiful in our eyes, which 
habitually turns towards us with affectionate, 
guileless smiles. 


Dr. Franklin says, ‘He who rises late may 
trot all day, but never overtake his business.’ 


The difference between a schoolmaster and 
an engine driver is, that one minds the train, 
and the other trains the mind. 











Poetry. 
VOICES OF NATURE. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

Sweet child, look upward to the sky— 
Yon twinkling stars behold, 

That gild the night with beaming eye 
Like lamps of burnished gold. ' 


Come, walk with me this summer day, 
For earth is green and fair, 

And blossoms ope with tinted ray, 
And fragrance fills the air. 


And look upon the streams that flow 
To cheer the fruitful plain, 

The mightier rivers deep and slow, 
That swell the unfathomed main; 


Then, shouldst thou, little one, inquire, 
How came these things to be? 

Who woke the stars’ unfading fire ? 
Who poured the surging sea ? 


The youngest star amid the throng 
Would with its pencil write, 

“Gop MADE mk,” as it rolls along 
Through fields of boundless light : 


The lowliest flowret makes reply, 
Though in the desert born: 

“Gop 1s MY MAKER,” doth it sigh 
To the refulgent morn. 


And when the sun forsakes the day, 
And dews their tear-drops weep, 

“Pratse Gov our maker,” doth it say, 
And folds itself to sleep. 


—_——@———— 


I SIT BESIDE MY MOTHER. 
BY E. A. P. 

1 sit beside my mother now, 
Her locks are silvered gray ; 

I see upon her placid brow 
The cares of many a day. 

Her eyes grow dim, her step is slow, 
Her strength is failing fast; 

Her voice is tremulous and low, 
For youth’s bright day is past. 

We knelt in childhood by her side, 
To say our evening prayer; 

Her gentle voice was then our guide, 
It soothed each little care. 

But, as at night the weary dove 
Flies to her mountain nest, 

She winged her way to heaven above, 
With angels there to rest. 


If, then, you have a mother dear, 
O! love her while you may, 
She will not always linger here, 
Too soon she’ll pass away. 
Her love we know not how to prize, 
Till from us she is riven, 
Till, like an angel from the skies, 
She points the way to heaven. 
Oberlin, March 2, 1856. [ Oberlin Evangelist 
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SABBATH SCHOOL HYMN. 


There is a glorious world of light, 
Above the starry sky, 

Where saints departed, clothed in white, 
Adore the Lord most high. 


And hark, amid the sacred songs 
Those heavenly voices raise, 

Ten thousand thousand infant tongues, 
Unite in perfect praise. 


Those are the hymns that we shall know, 
If Jesus we obey ; 

That is the place where we shall go, 
If found in wisdom’s way. 


Soon will our earthly race be run— 
Our mortal frame decay ; 

Children and teachers, one by one, 
Must die and pass away. 


Great God, impress this serious thought, 
To-day, on every breast; 

That both the teachers and the taught 
May dwell among the blest.—S. S. Ads 
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ORIGIN OF THE ROSE. 


A lambkin nibbled at a rose 
That grew upon a mead ; 

He did it but for very play, 
Nor gave the injury heed. 


The rose-thorn filched a tuft of wool 
From off the lambkin’s side ; 

It did it but to shield the wound, 
The barkless spot to hide. 

The thorn then held the little tuft 
In its sharp fingers pressed ; 

When came a nightingale, and begged 
To have it for her nest. 

‘Come, open wide your hands,’ she said, 
‘ And give the tuft to me; 

And when I’ve built it in my nest, 
Pll sing my thanks to thee,’ 

It gave, she took, and built her nest; 
And when her thanks she sung, 

In very joy, beside the thorn, 
A ruddy rose-bush sprung. 
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